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policy.     "Les represailles sont toufours  inutiles" he
wrote*

Here is the appropriate place to reproduce what
Russell wrote about the strange meeting he had at
Constantinople and in the Crimea with Azimula Khan,
the right-hand man of Nana Sahib and, probably, the
real instigator of the Cawnpore massacre.

" I may as well relate an incident in connection with
one of the Nana's chief advisers, which I mentioned to
the Governor-General, who appeared much struck
with it After the repulse of the Allies in their assault
on Sebastopol, i8th June, an event closely followed by
the death of Lord Raglan and a cessation of any
operations, except such as were connected with a
renewed assault upon the place, I went down for a
few days to Constantinople, and whilst stopping at
Missirie's Hotel, saw on several occasions a handsome,
slim young man, of dark olive complexion, dressed in
an Oriental costume which was new to me, and
covered with rings and finery. He spoke French and
English, dined at the table dfhote^ and, as far as I could
make out, was an Indian Prince, who was on his way
back from the prosecution of an unsuccessful claim
against the East India Company, in London. He had
made the acquaintance of Mr. Doyne, who was going
out to the Crimea as the superintendent of Sir Joseph
Paxton's Army Works Corps, and by that gentleman
he was introduced to me one fine summer's evening,
as we were smoking on the roof of the hotel. I did
not remember his name, but I recollect that he
expressed great anxiety about a passage to the Crimea,
1 as,* said he, ' I want to see this famous city, and those
great Ropstums the Russians who have beaten French
and English together.' Indeed, he added that he was
going to Calcutta, when the news of the defe.at of
June 18th reached him at Malta, and he "was so excited
by it that he resolved to go to Constantinople, and
endeavour thence to get a passage to Balaclava. In
the course of conversation he boasted a good deal of
his success in London society, and used the names of
people of rank very freely, which, combined with the